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Introduction. 

It was generally known at the beginning of September 1918 in the St. Mihiel- 
Bogen that the Americans and French wanted to attack our position on September 
16th. Because of the betrayal of their own people (defectors), the Americans and 
French attacked not on September 16, as is known, but on the morning of 
September 12. | was at rest in Pannes near Thieaucourt. Our place received artillery 
fire at a rate | had never experienced in the whole war. It is estimated that about 
2000 shells fell on the site. The first shot shattered the electrical line. We had no 
light, couldn't even find our things in the dark, and walked around in our shirts until 
daybreak. The artillery fire lasted from 2:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. the next day. 


fallen into the hands of the Americans. 
On September 12, 1918, at 1:30 p.m., dozens of French airmen appeared 

over our quarters and shot from their machine guns at 
anyone who showed up on the street. It wasn't long before the first American 
patrols, covered by tanks, came from the 42nd American Division and captured us. 
The postal orderly of the 1st Batl. Information Regt. 47 was imprisoned drunk. Three 
of our men and | had to carry this man in a tarpaulin to the nearest American 
wounded collection point. | don't know what became of this man. Later, on orders, 
we had to carry wounded Americans 20 kilometers.encountered 


larger American troops, all going forward confident of victory. In the village of Flirey, 
American-French staging post, we received water and were assembled into 
larger groups. 


Insulted and robbed. 

French soldiers abused us here for the first time. On the way, our men's 
watches and rings were stolen by troops of the 1st and 42nd American divisions. | 
saw one soldier alone holding about 8-10 watches with chains. The Americans 
brought in large numbers of troops. Each of these soldiers asked how far it was to 
Metz. You wanted to march into Metz as early as tomorrow, September 13. We 
marched until 1 a.m., at which time we arrived at a place | didn't know by name. 
Here was an interim camp with a barrack for about 800-1000 prisoners of war. Most 
of the prisoners had to lie outside in the dirt and cold all night under the open sky; 
without a blanket, sometimes only wearing a drill jacket. | was also terribly cold. On 
the morning of September 13th we received something to eat. Poles and Alsatians 
were separated from us. The Alsatians, former compatriots, behaved in the meanest 
way towards us. According to an eyewitness, Robert Radtke from I.-R. 147, some of 
us asked for water from the Alsatians who were ordered into the kitchen by the 
Americans. When we asked them, they replied: "You pigs don't need to drink 
anything, etc." That same morning, everything except linen was taken away from us 
by American crews. These people behaved extremely rudely, like completely 
uncivilized people. A sergeant had a watch stolen. Nevertheless it was reported to 
the supervising officer, he did not intervene. He even slapped the deputy sergeant 
on top of that. At 10 a.m. we marched on to Pagny on the Maass. On the march 
there we were accompanied by American white guards and cavalry. We came 
through many French villages. 
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They were bullied and stones were thrown at them. 

When the locals saw us approaching, they rushed like mad across the fields 
and meadows, mocking and mocking us with all sorts of words and gestures. Often 
stones were thrown at us and spat on. The female sex stood out in 
particular. We arrived exhausted at about 7 o'clock in the evening s on the same 
day in Pagny on the Maass. 


A German prisoner of war shot by a black man. 

Here we were loaded onto American freight cars on the morning of 
September 15; 50-60 men in each wagon. The first transport was guarded by 
blacks. A black guard shot at a medical corporal who was about to resign, to which 
he had already received permission from another guard. The non-commissioned 
officer died as a result of the serious wound. Our transport had white guards. A 


large part of the guards spoke German. During the transport it turned out that we 
were to be taken via Orleans to the French garden city of Tours ad Loire. 


In the Tours prison camp. 

On September 15 (Sunday) at 7 o'clock in the evening we reached Tours. It 
was a great ride. The population of Tours, including their garrison, was extremely 
rough in the face of us defenseless people. We were accommodated in a large tent 
camp. Each tent held about 15-20 men. Later barracks were built. The lead role was 
recorded first. | was given POW number 10,779. Any belongings we still had were 
taken from us. We even missed suspenders. We had to tie the yards to our bodies 
with string. On September 17th we were assigned to work. We worked here 
until October 27, 1918 at the so-called Lumpenbahnhof and in a factory for military 
clothing and 
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good food during this time. The posts drove us to work. One German-American 
stood out in particular. He greeted us every morning with the words: "Well, you 
German people, you didn't come here on vacation." One day, as | was walking 
through town with a guard, a finely dressed lady spat at me and called me "Boches" 
(pig), the well-known nickname of the French. | 
only had a cold smile at this expression of hate. On September 28, 1918 we were 
allowed to write the first postcard. 


In the prison camp near Bordeaux. 

On October 22, we were loaded as the 83rd POW company, consisting of 450 
non-commissioned officers and enlisted men, and taken to the Beau Desert near 
Bordeaux in southern France. The company was first taken over by officer deputy 
Seurer from I.-R. 332, 10th Company. American camp commanders were: 

1st Lieutenant Denisohn, 

2nd Lieutenant Ewens. 
The largest American military hospital, with about 50,000 beds, was set up in the 
swamp and mud near our prison camp. When we entered our camp, the wire fence 
was missing. We had to erect two of these fences right away. When we were done 
with that, our barracks were somewhat finished. Later it went to work on roads, in 
gravel pits, airfields, military hospitals and loading boards. Barrack work was 
stopped at the beginning of November. We were then only used for road 
construction and hospital details. Working hours were from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m.; later 
until 5:30 p.m. 

On November 5th we received word that hostilities had ceased between us 
and the Allies. This news did not materialize until November 11, 1918. At first there 
was great joy. Patriotic songs were sung. The company was 
in good spirits. The bells rang in Bordeaux and the surrounding area. The French 
couldn't get out of their 
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victory frenzy. The last German army report in the French newspapers was: "The 
Germans are putting up fierce resistance in the Argonne." 

On November 22, the birthday of our camp commandant, Lieutenant Ewens, 
was celebrated with a singing concert and lectures. In the meantime, work 
continued on roads and paths. Large numbers The Americans had war material 
transported to France; above all weapons and ammunition, heavy locomotives, 
automobiles, steam roller trains and road trains, pumping machines, steam heating 
and railway wagons, long modern hospital trains. Thousands of automobiles were 
parked in Bassen's harbor that were not even needed. Horses saw we only in small 
numbers, but about 6000-8000 mules 

Nationalities were employed in Bordeaux and the surrounding area: 3 
companies of German prisoners (1350 men), French, English, Americans, 
Portuguese, Spaniards, Moroccans, Chinese, Poles, Russians and others in between 
also prisoner companies of the individual states, zume is | saw American convicts. 
On December 10, 1918, our guard company went back to America. In their place 
came the 232nd Guards Company. The orders became stricter now. 


Christmas in captivity. 

On December 24th a solemn Christmas party was held in our camp, attended 
by American officers. Every prisoner received tobacco and cigarettes from the 
Americans. In addition, we each received a Christmas package with all kinds of 
tropical fruits from the German Red Cross, presented by the Spanish Red Cross. 


What work we had to do. 
In January and February 1919, the company mainly provided road 
construction details. We worked on the streets of the Bordeaux suburbs, Merignac- 
Couderan-St.lived in a magnificent castle in Merignac 
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, where he fled at the time, and was warmly received by the French. He had a 
company of Frenchmen at his side as security guards. 
From February 24, planks that were no longer needed to build the barracks 
were loaded. On March 3, Deputy Officer Seurer was relieved of company business. 
He was taken to Tours. Vice Sergeant Becker took a distant place. 


The Burial of American Soldiers. 
fewwords about the funeral of American soldiers who died in the hospital. The 
body was placed in a box with the American flag on top. The dead man was then 
taken away in a car, 


accompanied by nurses and a group of soldiers with guns. After the pastor's eulogy, 
the honorary salvo followed and a trumpeter blew the last signal. 


What French newspapers report from Germany. 

On March 5, French newspapers again reported Spartacus riots in Berlin. 
Government troops advance towards Berlin. On March 6th there was unrest in Halle 
ad S. The newspapers also reported that Wilson would be coming to Europe on 
March 4th. France wants to confiscate the German merchant ships and not 
guarantee that we will receive food. 

From March 10th my diary reports: Mules cleaned in Remonte-Depot 7 in 
Merignac near Bordeaux. The following significant incident occurred on March 12 in 
front of the American soldiers' home of Remonte Depot 7: 


The relationship between Americans and French. 
On the same day at noon two French officers passed through the depot. 
About 150 German prisoners stood ready to receive food on the street. One of the 
officers rudely yelled 
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"Warning, Boches!" So one of our men was supposed to call out. Since we were 
American prisoners of war, we didn't react. The officer in question yelled again and 
grabbed one of our comrades with the words: "Attention, Boches!" We stood quietly 
and watched the theater of the French officers. The French officer then called the 
American officer standing nearby, who was talking to our sentries. The American 
turned and disappeared. From this we could see how "well" the French got along 
with the Americans. Meanwhile, two guards went 

to the French officers and told them that we were not French prisoners. They should 
seek their rights elsewhere. We weren't Boches. "These words were enough. Now 
the two French officers left in a hurry. 

On March 13th I was assigned to a gravel pit; from March 15th I was to be 
loaded with boards into German wagons. The number of the wagon was written on 
the sticker; B o ch es in front of it, that is | once read pig wagon No. 57,464. The 
Americans also went along with this childish thing. I have the original of the above- 
mentioned sticker in my possession. 


An American parade. 

Sunday, March 16, in the evening there was theater in the prison camp; on 
March 23 Concert and lectures, parade of an American battalion on March 28. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army, General Pershing, appeared as battalion 
in line. A trumpet call sounded. Two flags, one with the Stars and Stripes, the other 
red with gold embroidery, were carried in front. The battalion presented the rifle. 
The music played the national anthem. The general paced the front with his staff. 
The individual companies then march past. (Not a drill march.) After the parade, 


General Pershing presented an officer with a medal. It was glorious weather. We 
stood about 50 meters away and stacked boards. 
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On March 30th another theatrical performance, Monday the 31st, the first 
snow. On April 13, evangelical service by an American evangelical pastor. Also 
present was a Danish delegate, a doctor from the Danish Red Cross. 

Worked on Good Friday, beautiful weather. Easter Sunday off. Theater in the 
evening. "Der Poacherer", a drama in 5 acts, was performed. On the 2nd holiday, 
ordered to build roads by car, 8 kilometers away. On the 3rd holiday, stones were 
cut in the afternoon. April 24th also. On April 30th, the German delegates came to 
Versailles. On May 1st we were working on the road behind our prison camp, next to 
an American cemetery surrounded by a white fence. The guard allowed us to enter 
it. 


9 German heroes in an American cemetery. 

The cemetery was about 150-200 meters long and 30-40 meters wide. On the 
left lay American soldiers and officers. In the middle, nurses from the American Red 
Cross. On the far right, on the edge, our comrades without mound and flower, only a 
small plaque with names marks the spot who is buried here. Yours There are 9! The 
names are as follows: 

1st Sergeant Wilhelm Reidel, 3rd MGKIR 177, died March 7th, 1919, 

2nd Sergeant Georg König, 12th Company 4th Guards Regt., died January 
23rd, 1919 ; 

. Wilhelm Kölsch, 2nd Battery Feld-Art.-Regt. 42, died September 29, 1918; 
. Richard Kahlbaum, 1st Company, 3rd Guards Regt., died October 8, 1918; 
. Max Polzer, 7th Company Grenadier Regt. No. 7, died October 13, 1918; 

. Otto Haberstock, 2nd Comp. I.-R. 52, died December 18, 1918; 

. Carl Anspacher, PW Comp, 98, died 4/11/1919; 

. unnamed; 


ONO UB W 
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August 9 Heitmann, PW Comp, 83, (from our prisoner company), died in an 
accident in the port of Bordeaux on June 16, 1919. Died in the 
Beau Desart hospital near Bordeaux on June 19. Buried on June 20, 1919. 
Two men were sent to the funeral and gave him his last escort. 


More from camp life. 

My diary goes on to say: Cleaned donkeys in Merignac on May 4th. On May 
5th road construction. Railroad tracks loaded at Merignac on May 6th. On May 8, the 
peace terms were presented to the German plenipotentiaries. 11th to 17th May 
ordered to build railway track to Merignac. 


May 18 (Sunday) lovely weather, no work. May 19: A Pole from America 
testifies: During the crossing to Europe (Bordeaux) there were fights with the 
English crew of the ship. The English said to the Americans: "Well, you're only 
coming now, since the war is already ending." The Americans were on the point of 
throwing the English garrison overboard if senior officers hadn't intervened 

. May Blankets loaded at Beau Desert Military Hospital May 29th 
commemoration of all those killed in American wars An American flag flew at half 
mast in the cemetery A stage covered with bunting was erected It was pouring with 
rain All the troop formations and sisters present Marched as one to the cemetery. 
The procession was endlessly long. The music was carried in cars. Arrived at the 
cemetery, the music played. The priest present gave a speech appropriate to the 
celebration of the day. 

June 3: Inspection of the troops by General PershingJune 

Ath to 8th ordered to the medical depot 

June 9th: barracks cleaned up 


12th 
: 2 am: wake-up call We were sent to march at 5 am Now to Camp Bassens 
Harbour, Bordeaux. Arrival: 10 a.m. The camp was vacated by black Americans as 


they were being shipped to America. 


Behind barbed wire. 

a resp. several barbed wire fences were still missing when we arrived. Ina 
few days, three high barbed wire fences were erected. Within a short time there 
were about 10 prisoner companies, comrades from all over Germany. Special 
arrangements such as we had in Beau Desert were entirely lacking here. We also 
had to have our theater facility ic. left behind in the old camp and were only allowed 
to take the bare essentials with them. Most of the port work was carried out from 
the Bassens camp. June 13: Coal unloaded from a French ship. French officers urge 
us to work and beat our people with riding crops. On June 16th: Airplanes and 
American rifles 03 + 17 loaded onto the ship "Teepwater" (13,000-ton steamer). 
From June 21st German war material was loaded, such as rifles, machine guns, 
ammunition, limbers, wagons, artillery, calibers 7.5 to 42 cm mortars. Russian 21 
cm mortars also shipped to America. On the gun barrels of the 42s, our painters 
painted the following words in German in large letters: 

"Stolen in Germany!" 
The Americans had written the word "Trophy" on all German material, although 
most of it was not captured. 

On the same day, the German ship "Pregel" entered the harbor. former 
German submarine 103 goes out. The German ship "Frederick the Great" sails into 
the harbor under the American flag on June 28. At 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
the Germans sign the peace treaty (disgraceful treaty). At the same hour, all the 
sirens of the ships and locomotives sound in the harbor Rushing through the air I'm 
sitting on the deck of an American ship In the 


13th 

port the prisoner companies No. 11, 51, 69 are currently working, ours, the 83rd, 
100th and 102nd American sentries refuse, still us July 

4: National Day of the Americans Worked in the morning July 12: Tugboat 
painted gray July 14: National Day of the French For this celebration, the former 
German submarines 108 and 108 meet in the port of Bordeaux 126. Former English- 
flagged German ship "Anni"-London docks in harbor and loads bacon for the 
Czechoslovaks. July 17: Tacony tugboat added. July 18: Loading sand 
from a ship. American ships "Sagadahoc" and "Western Front" leave for America 
loaded. 

From July 20th to 22nd: Tomatoes loaded July 7.5 cm shells unloaded from 
railway wagons Afternoon coal loaded from a ship 

July 24: been ill July 

25 and 26: 24 cm shells loaded on the ship "Traverse". 

July 27 (Sunday): free! 

In the free hours we occupied ourselves with shorthand, learning French and 
English, singing, theater and football. 

July 28: Work in the American dining room. The prisoner's boxes are revised 
according to American army clocks. Without success! Such are found at the posts. 


5 comrades escaped. 

On July 29, around 10 o'clock in the evening, our company's interpreter, 
Sergeant Julius WUnkhaus, disappeared from our comrades, as did Arthur Muller, 
Marx called "Jub", Gums and Rosenthal say: "Anyone who enters the yard after 10 
p.m. and does not stop when the guards call will be shot at." After the roll call, a 
song concert was held on the 4th 
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honor of the freedom seekers, so that they may happily cross the border 

July 31 to August 2: fine weather, 

Sunday August 3, 1 p.m An American commission from Tours arrives here 
and goes through the company's headquarters. 

On August 4, the second wire fence is built. In the evening, four searchlights 
are set up at all corners of the camp, machine guns are next to them. The prison 
yard and the adjacent public road are lit up like fairy lights. At roll call it is 
announced 
that major changes are taking place regarding the premises in the camp. The 
people's crates must be handed in. 

August 5 (Tuesday): rain 

August 6: fine weather half dead are put on sick leave Comrade Schollmann 
moves out 


August 7: nice weather Several hundred men carrying gas ammunition and 
explosive projectiles in a large steamer on the high seasoverboard 
and render them harmless, return after eight days at sea. 

On August 9th: received new straw bags. Big heat! 

On August 10th the camp will be slightly enlarged. Each company is assigned 
another barracks. The second high barbed wire fence is completed. 

"Le Petit Gironde" (newspaper) reports that four German "Boches" of PWC 83 
have been arrested by a French patrol at Bajonne (near the Spanish border). They 
had food, maps, and a compass with them. 

August 11: Port work, great heat. August 12: Machine parts loaded on crane 
no. 39 while driving. 13 boxes of cartridges loaded by the crane 37. 


Inhumane punishment of the captured refugees. 
comrades who fled around 10 o'clock in the evening of July 29 were 
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arrested at the Spanish border and transported back to the company by a 
detachment of the guard company. When these poor people reached Bordeaux, all 
5 of them were left tied up in the market place there for 4 hours in the greatest 
heat, to the scorn and ridicule of the French population. When they came to our 
camp, they were treated like common criminals. All 5 were chained together and 
left in the yard for a few hours. The middle one carried a placard in German with the 
following inscription: "We 5 people are the ones who have taken all privileges away 
from the company." As if we had ever had privileges in captivity. Pure mockery. 
Meanwhile the Americans wanted our people We shouted at them from the window 
not to show their heads. The American in question then took off with the camera. All 
sorts of encouraging words were shouted at the unfortunate comrades from the 
barracks. The company commander then said if If we spoke to the five again, the 
camp would be fired upon. A striking proof of the freedom-bringing (!!!) America! 
Bread are punished Killed 


Murdered by French Blacks. 

August 14-15: Boxes repaired in Shed #6 in great heat at the port. On the 
afternoon of the 15th the same work in the ship "Foxcraft". In this ship in the right 
and left hatch between the iron longitudinal beams one could read in English with 
chalk and yellow pencil: "During the night from July 29 to 30 of this [year?] the 
German prisoner of war Kurt Scheffler from the PW Comp. 11 disappeared from this 
ship. We assume that he was murdered by a crewman of this ship and thrown 
overboard. Signed: P. W, Comp. 11." 

| would also like to point out that various companies also worked at night by a 
Frenchman who was fishing in the Garonne, 
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undressed, in a barrel. So his comrades were right when they assumed that the 
poor man had been the victim of a vile murder. The ship "Foxcraft" also had black 
people on board, who probably carried out the murder, which, like so many other 
nefarious deeds, will never find atonement. No further details have been released 
about the case. 

Prisonnier of War Comp. 33 meets on April 14 Here in. With it were Sergeant 
Hartlieb from Lupitze near Schlawe in Schl. and Sergeant Opitz from the 8th 
Company I.R. 454, of my company. 

On August 16: Boxes nailed together in great heat. 17. August: also great 
heat August 18-20: also crates nailed 

August 21: US "West Cohas" crates loaded. At the roll call, the American 
announces that 3,000 tons have been loaded in the last 24 hours. There are still 
21,000 tons to be loaded before the work in the port of Bassens is over. The 
99th PW Comp, arrives. 

August 22: Worked on ship West Cohas. August 23: Last work done on ship 
West Cohas. Marched into the camp at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

August 24 (Sunday): beautiful weather. The company receives from the 
dissolved PW Comp. Nos. 46, 49, 53 — 85 men replacements. Strength of the 83rd 
company on the evening of August 23, 1919 502 men. 

On the 22nd a French newspaper reported on a football match between Paris 
and Mulhouse (Alsace). Mulhouse wins the game. The Parisians, parading through 
the streets of Mulhouse, kept shouting "Boches", the Mulhouse residents shouted: 
“Down with France! Long live Germany!" A regiment of French infantry and cavalry 
occupied the town. Here the chief criers were arrested. 

Light and serious injuries 
were recorded. 

August 25: warm, no work. 

August 26: Rain, no work. 

August 27: Rain, no work. 
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August 28: nice weather, no work. In the evening around 5 o'clock there is a 

crowd in the streets of the 5000-strong prison camp. It is a prisoner of the 100th PW 
Comp. who had left the company and was picked up again in Bordeaux. As a first 
punishment, he had to 
crawl on his hands and knees through the main street of the prison camp. 
If the man didn't crawl, the guard helped him with the butt of his rifle. On his back 
and knees he had the following words written in large letters: 

"| wanted to go to Germany! 

Now I'm under arrest." 
When the guard returned from the detention center, some people vented from the 
windows of the nearby barracks their indignation at the inhumane treatment 


inflicted on the recaptured fugitive. The guard turned and shot blindly into the 
barrack. Fortunately, no one was by our people. It was many hours before the 
comrades had calmed down to some extent. 


The unsatisfied longing for freedom. 

It should also be noted that many of our comrades, who were waiting in vain 
for the long-awaited freedom, had little rest to sleep. Many went for walks on 
moonlit nights around the prison yard until 2 a.m. We couldn't find any rest, since 
we never knew what was going to happen to us. On the same day the Americans 
demanded an inventory of our people's belongings. 

August 29: not to work. August 

30 August: not at work 

August 31 (Sunday): not at work 

Newspaper report d he "Chicago Tribune" of August 30, 1919: "40,000 
German prisoners of war who have been taken by Americans will soon be sent 
home, according to the agreements entered into by the British, French and 
Americans. It has already been announced that the 
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English will begin sending the POWs home immediately, along with the French and 
Americans. American troops of the supply service have put up the guard for the 
German prisoners of war, and when the home shipment begins next week, a 
number of these troops will be free to be transported back to America." According 
to a new American order, due to the recruitment of several P. W. Comp, to here the 
company territory is not enlarged, as originally announced on August 10. The 
inventory slips of the boxes will be submitted to the Americans on August 30, so 
that no one takes more home with them than is prescribed. 

September 1 (Monday): to work on the ship "Easterner San Francisco". 
Automobiles fixed on deck of this ship. 

September 2: not at work. 

September 3: worked in a gravel pit until 10 am. 

September 4: not at work. Beautiful weather. 

September 5: to work until 10 a.m., afternoon off. 

September 6: not at work. French newspapers report that 

German prisoners of war have arrived in Giessen. 

September 7 (Sunday): to work on the ship "Bella". Bombs loaded. In the 
evening at PW Comp. 99 and 51 concert. 

September 8: not at work. In the morning about 400 men from the P. W. 
Camp. 99 taken for a walk. No posts on the sides. 4 posts in front of and behind the 
company. bayonet in place. guns loaded. 

September 9: did not work. 

September 19: did not work, very hot. In the morning our company 
commander, Vice Sergeant Becker, went through the company headquarters and 


announced that walkers should line up in the courtyard. Understandably, only a 
small number of comrades line up. There are hardly 20 men. 
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In the meantime the company of guards was fully formed on either side of the road 
with bayonets fixed. Some sentries were turned back by the sergeant major as they 
were left. At the same time Sergeant Fischer (American) and later Lieutenant Jones 
(American) came and fetched energis ch the other people of the company out of the 
barracks. When 
everything was lined up, he had the company say through the interpreter that he 
had orders from a higher authority, so it had to be carried out by all the people, let 
the company go into the barracks and let it go come out in a few minutes. 

Now a little about the walk itself: Why didn't most of our people want to go to 
the so-called walks? Because of the great heat, the terrible traffic jams on the 
streets, and on top of that the guards mobbed each other and get insulted. — The 
path led us to the village of Bassens. Direction: the church. Arriving at the edge of 
the village, the American sergeant Fischer went to the inn and left the company 
standing on the permanent road in the blazing sun. We stood for about 1⁄2 hour and 
then walked another 1000 meters, turned around and went back to camp the same 
way. That was the walk. 

On September 11, some people were wanted to pick blackberries for the 
American guard company. | signed up for that too; we went 17 prisoners, covered 
by 2 guards armed with pistols, towards the village of Bassens-Carlon-Blanc. Each 
man had a bucket for the berries. We returned around 1pm. The sentries paid little 
attention to us, as they attracted the female French sex. In the evening the 
registers of the boxes are submitted again. 

September 12th: to work in the harbor on ship "West Corum". Loaded 
German and American artillery pieces. 

Since September 7, the harbor guard has consisted of a company of French 
colonial troops (Senegal negroes). 
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September 13: no work. At 10 am walk in the vineyards of Bordeaux; Return 
12:30 p.m. 

September 14: not at work. In the evening concert at the prison yard of the 
100th PW Comp. 

September 13: 10 a.m.: Walk. Afternoon: Pick blackberries. Return: 5:30 p.m. 

16 September: to work as a carpenter; also on the 17th, but free in the 
afternoon[.] 

September 18: 10 a.m.: Walk. According to the newspaper report, the dollar 
is at 9 francs. A parade of 4,000 women is being organized in America with the aim 
of transporting the 4,000 American soldiers in Siberia back home. 


September 19: Walk to Carbon Blanc. Afternoon free. 

September 20: to work. Return: 2 p.m. 21: no work. 

On September 22, 1919, as the last work, KothkUbel drove in the car from the 
barracks where black troops were staying. 


The hour of salvation is finally approaching. 

September 23: Day of Release from Captivity. Departure: 12:30 p.m. by 
transport train to Is sur Tille via Libourne, Aeguleme, Perigeux, Nexon, Limoges, 
Nevers, Dijon (known from 1870). Is sur Tille large American transit camp. Arrival: 
Thursday 25 September. Here we received the remainder of our wages (we received 
40 centimes per working day). Bathing and food reception 

For the ride. Check in: 6 p.m. and departure to Is sur Tille train station. 
Departure: 10 p.m. 7 German freight trains were ready for the transport. | sat in the 
wagon "Posen 13 793". The journey first went via Toul, Nancy to Limburg an der 
Lahn. 
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The French Shoot at our Train. 

Near Nancy (place unknown) at Pont a Mousson we threw our German 
comrades, who were under French supervision near the railway track worked, 
groceries we had leftovers too. The French guards kept our comrades, who were 
still languishing in captivity, away by shelling the train with our men. | heard three 
shots hit the tracks in front of us. The fourth shot hit NCO Ernst Losies of the 1st 
Guards Regiment from Lenkenen, district of Labiau (East Prussia), who was sitting 
next to me. time of incident on September 26, 1919 at around 8:30 a.m. 


A comrade sitting next to me was killed by a French bullet. 

Comrade Losies was badly wounded by a gunshot to the forehead and died 
soon after. The train was still moving. Although there was an American guard in 
each car, the French soldiers did not hesitate to fire on our train. It had already 
become known in the camp that trains carrying Germans returning from American 
captivity were being fired upon by the French. We didn't believe this rawness until 
we experienced it for ourselves. The train stopped in the meantime on the open 
track. American medics were also on the spot, but they tried in vain to help the 
comrade who had been hit. Soon after, the three of us, sitting near Sergeant Losies, 
in the 2nd class compartment where the American captain (transport leader) sat, 
had to report on the vile act and sign the protocol. The Americans were visibly 
outraged by this nefarious act by the French. In Koblenz we handed over the corpse 
of Sergeant Losies to the Red Cross. 


On the way home. 


From Pont a Mousson we continued via Metz, Diedenhofen to Trier. There was 
food and 
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he first map to Berlin and Pleschen was written from German soil. We 
continued to Koblenz, Ems and Dietz. We arrived in Limburg (Lahn) on Saturday, 
September 27, at 2 a.m., greeted with music. The German prisoner committee 
received us from the station. The American sentries were loaded into special 
railroad cars and transported back. 
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Back on German Soil. 

The captivity had reached its end. We were all happy to be able to set foot on 
German soil again. We were also fed in Limburg and transported as group 5 at 5:30 
a.m. to Münsingen in Württemberg via Gießen, Hanau, 

Seligenstadt, Darmstadt, where we arrived at 3:30 on Saturday afternoon. 
Here food and speeches. Then we went to Göppingen. Arrival on Sunday morning at 
6 a.m. At Ulm ad Donau 3⁄4 10 a.m. Catering in Neu-Ulm. From Neu-Ulm via 
Blaubeuren to the Munsingen transit camp. Arrive the same day (Sunday) 3:30 p.m. 


Festive Reception Everywhere. 

A crowd of thousands waited for the train. The luggage we brought with us 
was carried ahead by civilians and the military in cars and wagons. The station and 
the city were festively decorated. A military band walked ahead of the procession, 

Warrior clubs, representatives of the city authorities, etc. The bells rang. 
Arrived from the former parade ground of the Münsingen barracks camp, Major 
Bauer gave a hearty speech in which he pointed out the new Germany. We would all 
like to help Germany to regain the place it had before the war among the peoples. 
The speaker received thunderous applause from the former prisoners of war for his 
splendid words. The accommodations were based on this. | was assigned to the 8th 
company in the transit camp. In the evening there was entertainment in the 
canteen. 

On Monday, September 29, we each received an advance of 20M and a 
charity packet each. In the afternoon there was an interrogation regarding Sergeant 
Losies. Then walk to Auingen. Here dance party. Return around 12 p.m. Tuesday 
(September 30) Swearing-in on our testimonies in the Losies case. 6.30 p.m.: 
ceremonial reception by 


the city and banquets, young girls and choral societies embellished the 
evening with lectures, concerts, etc. Professor Schick and His Excellency Lieutenant 
General von Hugel gave speeches. Wednesday afternoon at 2 a.m.: Excursion to 
Buttenhausen (parents' house Erzbergers). Return at 7 a.m. In the evening farewell 
party from Münsingen in the "Rose". In the transit camp provided with wages and 
food, we left the friendly little town of MUnsingen with its very nice residents on 
October 2 at 11:30 a.m. o’clock. 


All of Münsingen accompanied us to the train station. 

We drove 2nd class to Hof via Nuremberg. Here 7 o'clock in the evening, 
music at the station. From 9 o'clock in the evening from there. Arrived in Hof at 7:30 
in the morning on October 2, where we had to change trains. Departure 8:30 a.m. 
3rd class via Plauen, Reichenbach (Vogtland), Leipzig, Bitterfeld. We arrived in 
Berlin-Moabit on October 3rd at 10 o'clock in the evening, greeted by the sounds of 
a music band at the train station. My parents and siblings, who were waiting for me 
with longing, greeted me enthusiastically and hugged me warmly. From now on a 
new life began after having served in Colorful Rock for almost 7 years. 
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